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Outbreaks of foodborne illness due to certain pathogenic strains of
E. coli in imported Camembert cheese occurred in the United States in
1971. These were the first documented foodborne outbreaks due to E.
coli to be reported in the United States. Nevertheless, they caused con-
siderable concern about cheese as a vehicle for transmission of pathogenic
E. coli to humans. No further outbreaks of cheeseborne illness due to
E. coli were reported until 1983. In 1983 several outbreaks occurred again,
resulting from consuming imported soft cheese (Brie and Camembert) of
French origin. Investigations were not completed at time of this writing,
but they seem to indicate that a certain strain of E. coli (027:H20) pro-
ducing a heat-stable toxin was the causative organism (Francis and Davis,
1984).

Following the first episode in 1971 certain control measures were in-
troduced by the French government and the industry. Apparently these
measures were effective in view of the 12-year interval between the two
series of outbreaks. However, now it would appear prudent for FDA to
initiate appropriate research relative to the E. coli problem in soft cheese
as well as the routine testing of soft cheese offered at import, i.e., Ca-
membert, Brie, and similar varieties, for the presence and quantitative
level of E. coli. Such studies would serve to further delineate the problem
and assist in development of an appropriate control program.

Fluid Milk

Milkborne disease outbreaks caused by consuming legally purchased
contaminated raw milk as well as raw milk cheese (see preceding dis-
cussion of queso bianco cheese) continue with regularity. Even certified
raw milk, which is produced under the most exacting sanitary conditions,
continues to cause outbreaks (Werner et al., 1984).

Recently, Bryan (1983) reviewed the epidemiology of milkborne dis-
eases and concluded, as many others have done previously, that pasteur-
ization is an essential process in providing milk that is free of disease-
producing microorganisms. Application of microbiological criteria, al-
though useful, cannot assure that contaminated raw milk will be detected.

The problems of preventing the sale and consumption of raw milk have
been emphasized in a recent editorial by Chin (1982) (see Appendix F).
The sale of raw milk is still legal in some 20 states in spite of the fact
that infectious disease professionals consider the scientific case against
raw milk to be irrefutable. Nevertheless, the legal aspects involved in
preventing the sale of raw milk are complex and provide impediments
toward that end. Unfortunately, the small segment of the dairy industry
that engages in public sale of raw milk for fluid consumption, deliberately
or through ignorance of the consequences, continues to make available to